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a aR ce oot eR ae en ee a ee 
Agriculture, Soil, and Products of Middle 
Florida. 

Since the transfer of the Floridas by Spain 
to the United States, in 1819, those countries, 
in various points of view, have become objects 
of increasing interest. In one of the late num- 
bers of the Farmer’s Register, is a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor, the information con- 
tained in which respecting a portion of that 
newly acquired territory—the culture of su- 
gar, cotton, the orange, &c., we thought 
would be acceptable to the readers of “ The 
Friend,” and therefore insert the greater part 
of it. 

Up to the period of our acquisition cf the 
Floridas, little was known of their internal 
condition, their soil, climate, &c., and the 
most contradictory opinions were entertained. 
But when Middle Florida had been penetrated 
and explored, and a country found possessing 


the losses far greater. 
manufacture is an expensiye process, and 
where any thing like a crop is attempted, a 
failure is attended with serious consequences. 
The failures which have been experienced 
here in this crop have resulted mainly from 
want of knowledge, and want of adequate pre- 
parations for “ taking off the crop,’’ that is, 
for grinding and boiling the cane. In com- 
mon with Louisiana, however, much loss has 
resulted from the severe frosts of the last 
three winters. From my own experience, and 
from my observations in Louisiana and in F'lo- 
rida, I believe that in no part of the United 
States is the sugar cane so good a crop as 
cotton; Queque ipse miserrima vidi, et quorum 
pars fui. In the lower part of Louisiana, how- 
ever, and in East Florida, that culture may. be 
advantageously pursued, because there the 
climate is most favourable for cane, and the 
soil not so suitable for cotton. The high price 
of sugar which now prevails, and which is 
likely to continue, is an additional incentive to 
its production in those parts of the United 
States, which favour it most. 

So much has, of late years, been written 
and published in the United States concerning 
the culture of the sugar cane, that I shall be 
brief in what I have to say on this subject. 

Two sorts or species are cultivated in Flo- 
rida, the Otaheite or Green Cane, and the 
Ribband Cane. The former attains the largest 


a large portion of fertile lands, with a beauti-| growth; the latter is a more hardy plant, and, 


fully undulating surface, and a climate, as it! therefore, better adapted to the vicissitudes of 


was fondly hoped, {our climates The mode of planting is in drills, 


“ Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever | from four to five feet apart; the cane laid 

shine ;” | horizontalty in the trench or drill, two or three 
the most favourable impressions were made) together, in order to insure a good stand. The 
upon the public mind; the expectations of| time of planting may be at any time between 
many were wrought up to an inordinate de-| the first of November and the first of April, 
gree, and they indulged the belief that they| when the temperature of the weather does not 
would be able to unite there the various pro-japproach the freezing point, at which times 
ducts of the temperate and torrid zones. Be-/ the cane must not be taken from its beds, and 
sides cotton, sugar cane, &c., many hastened| exposed to the air. Afier it has come up, it 
to plant the orange, not doubting that, in due|is ploughed and hoed like cotton or Indian 
time, they would be gratified by the fragrance|corn. About the middle of October, the 
of its bloom, and the luxury of its fruit. 


Its production and | « Rattoon crop,’ 


| 





’ 


which ripens earlier and 
more perfectly than the crop from the plant- 
ings. It is desirable, therefore, to have one 
half the crop of each year from rattoons, in 
order that by mixing them, in boiling, the 
greater maturity of the one may compensate, 
in a degree, for the deficiency of the other. 
After severe winters, however, the rattoon 
crop has been found to fail to a greater or less 
extent. Jn this climate the rattoons can only 
be relied on for one year, and, without them, 
it requires from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
of the whole crop to renew it. It is obvious 
that this alone is a severe tax upon the sugar 
planter. 

The cultivation of cotton, which, at first, 
was but a secondary object with most of the 
settlers in Florida, has become the principal 
pursuit of the planters. 

Three sorts or species of cotton are planted 
in Middle Florida. First, the common green- 
seed cotton (Gossypium herbaceum), originally 
from India, and the Levant. Second, the 
Mexican cotton (Gossypium hirsutum’). Third, 
the sea-island cotton( Gossypium Barbadense’), 
which is a native of some of the West India 
islands. The two former are short staples, 
the last is the long staple cotton. The modes 
of cultivating and ginning the latter differs 
from that of the two former, which is so well 
known in all the southern states. 

The sea-island cotton being a plant of later 
growth, requires more space than the two other 
species. On good soils it is not unusual to see 
it ten feet high. It is usual to make the beds 
or ridges larger, and to hoe it more carefully 
than the other sorts; but it may be doubted 
whether there is any essential difference in the 
plants, in this respect. It requires a longer 
season to mature its fruit than the others. 
The difference is probably about four weeks. 

The short staple cottons are prepared for 
market with saw-gins, which do their work 
with great despatch. On the contrary, it is 
necessary to prepare the sea-island cotton with 
roller-gins, in order to avoid breaking the 


But, | grinding and boiling should be begun, as the/staple, and thus destroying that length of fibre 


in the full tide of experiment, “ there came a|lower part of the canes is then fit for sugar,| which gives it its superiority over the other 


frost, a killing frost.” 


The memorable frost| and the tops for planting. But it is usual also/|sorts of cotton. 


Of the roller-gins, there are 


of the 6th of April, 1828, and those of the|to reserve a portion of the entire canes for| several sorts, differing in the mode of construc- 


two succeeding winters, have demonstrated to} planting. 


When the approach of frost is|tion, as the foot-gin, the horse-gin, &c., but 


the unwilling inhabitants of the interior of| feared, the standing cane is cut off at the sur-|all of which are slow in operation when com- 


Middle Florida, that, with them, the orange} face of the ground, and laid in large flat beds, 


cannot be produced in the open air. On the 
sea coast and islands, however, no doubt can 
be entertained of the practicability of pro- 
ducing it, because it is produced in East Fio- 
rida, in the same latitude, and on the séa islands 
of Georgia, in a higher latitude. 

With respect to sugar cane, the disappoint- 
ments have been less signal and decisive, but 


or mattresses, in which situation, if the opera- 
tion be properly performed, it is secure from 
the effects of frost. After this the grinding 
may be continued, and I have known sugar 
made from cane that had lain in mattresses for 
forty, fifty, and sixty days. 

From the roots of the cane left in the earth, 
a second crop is obtained, which is called the 





\ 


pared with the saw-gin. Again, the product 
of this cotton, to the acre, is not so great as 
the other. But to compensate for these dis- 
advantages, the price of it, when prepared for 
market, is usually about double the price of 
short staple cotton. On some of the sea-islands 
of South Carolina, a variety of the long staple 
cotton is produced (by a few planters) which 
is much finer than that which is ordinarily 
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cultivated, and which commands about double! tensively introduced to alternate with cotton|vourable to the production of most of the 
the price of the latter, and quadruple the price} and corn. fruits of temperate climates. But the fact 
of short staple cotton. ‘The knowledge of it} Wheat has been but little tried, and I am|remains to be tested. Strawberries grow as 
was for a long time a secret, confined to a few;| unable to say with what success. large and as fine as I have seen them in any 
but the seeds are now freely sold inthe Charles-| In the soil of Florida there is great diversity. |country. They are now ripening abundantly: 
ton market, at from two to five dollars a bushel.! The reader, perhaps, has not to be told that a| (March 31st.) 
At times when the prices of cottons have been| large portion of the country is occupied by| Some corn which [ planted about the 20th 
high, this fine variety has commanded a dollar| pine barrens, as they are called. Even in|of February last, came up in due time, has 
per pound, and the discoverer of it was offered,| these there is great diversity, some being quite|been ploughed and hoed once, and is now 
by a neighbouring planter, $50,000 for the se-| productive, while others are extremely barren.| thrifty and promising. It is probable that 
cret ! In the former, the pines (pinus palustris, the|two crops of corn might be made in one sea- 
As yet, however, the Mexican cotton is that| long leaf, pitch pine) grow large and tall, and|son, if it were desirable to do so. But late 
which is most commonly cultivated in Middle} are associated with the Black Jack (Quercus|corn in this climate is apt to be attacked by 
Florida, but the soil and climate having been| nigra) in the latter they are stunted in growth, | worms, while in roasting ear. 
proved to be well adapted to the production of} and are associated with the “ barrens’ scrub = 
sea-island cotton, it is probable that, as the| oak,” (Quercus Catesbei) which, in common 
slantations are opened, and the pressure of| language, is often confounded with the “ Black 
out-door labour during winter becomes less,| Jack.” 
the proportion of this*cotton will be in-| The richest uplands are the Hammocks or 
creased. Hummocks, a word which probably has its 
The average product of this species of cot-| root in the Latin humidus, moist, or humeo to 
ton may be stated at about six hundred pounds! be wet, indicating in this instance, not a wet 
to the acre, though it is not unusual to obtain|or swampy soil, but its contiguity to some 
as much as eight hundred pounds. Its yield) body of water, either a creek, river, or lake.* 
from the seed, is as one to three, while that of| Intermediate between these are the oaky 
short staple cotton is a little more than one to| lands, which have a stiffer soil than the 
four. During the past season, some planters) others, and by many are thought to excel the 
of Mexican cotton have obtained seven, eight,| hammocks in the production of cotton. The 
and even nine bags to the hand, but the average) frequency and suddenness with which these 
is probably not more than four or five. soils change from one to another, surprises 
Cotton in this climate begins to bloom during} every observer, and baffles every theory to 
the first week in June, and the picking mayj|account for it. Frequently after passing a 
be commenced early in August. Sea-island| dreary tract of pine barrens, or barren sand- 
cotton should be planted between the 10th of hills, you come suddenly on the borders of 
March and the Ist of April. Short staple) a hummock, which greets you like an oasis 
cotton may be planted at any time from the} in a desert, contrasting with the former the 
10th of March to the middle of May. The) fertility of its soil, and the beauty of its 
sea-island cotton is used for the finest cotton) numerous evergreens.t 
fabrics, and the finest sewing cotton, and itis} Marl is not rare in Florida, and the whole 
said to be used in France for adulterating!country being based on a shell rock, it is, 
their silks. probably, abundant, and will, in due time, be 
~— tobacco has been cultivated in Flo-| developed. I have myself seen some very 
rida, and found to do well. Segars have been| fine specimens. 
made of it which have all the perfume of good Very respectfully, yours, 
Havana segars. It is said to be a profitable SD. Chicos, 
crop. ‘ Lake Lafayette, near Tallahasse, March, 1834. 
‘ oo r. ny an en b ee P. S. With respect to fruits, 1 may state, 
“+2 le | ees eg ceed : f <7 M. "that peaches do very well, though they are 
ae . sa haa a he ree a aie He sometimes destroyed by the spring frosts. 
‘of oe ees ae ce a. he et a ©| Apples, pears, cherties, &c. have not been 
sto tgeodenemadiones, kasrerd aptmgmcch tee adhere sufficiently tried. The number of wild plums|”" ° e: 
by frost, every winter since he planted them. ie this anteater, te commesheiie,. A eaten OO of the Holy Spirit, was neglected and 
‘And yet in the garden of my friend Dr. Wray, of mateaiiie (Ribes setindifelicen a Mi- overlooked. Orthodox in their principles, 
of Augusta, (Geo.) I have seen a young olive sent ae iid in tes hatemetine ands “jand punctual in the performance of the ex- 
tree, which for several years, has borne the) ¥)., einai of subticins a ae ternal duties and ceremonies of their respec- 
winters in the open air. Of the European|,, scnatah tae this seinaes eal ere, tive sects, they imagined that they had at- 
olive, however, there are several varieties, and y Prove fa-| tained all that was to be known of the effects 
that which I’saw in the garden of Dr. W. is} * Or perhaps in allusion to the humidity of its at-| of religion, not considering that it is the spirit 
not the one which is commonly cultivated, as mosphere, as the branches of the trees and their dense| of Christ only which can give life or virtue to 
it requires a much longer period to come to fliage detain the evaporation, and keep up a degree/ any acts of obedience or devotion, or present 
maturity. Like the orange tree, the olive| ture very favourable to the growth of parasitics,| thom as an acceptable offering to the Father 


as the Long Moss, Mistletoe, Epidendrum, & a : 7 ? 
would probably do well on the sea coast and ry oatayern, ames among these lied the stately Mag-| Of Spirits. Friends viewed this state of car- 


islands. | Jearn that the olive has been reared | nolia Grandiflora, accompanied by its relative the|nal security as dangerous to the spiritual wel- 
at Augustine, where oranges are also produced | fragrant Magnolia Auriculata, the Olea Americana,|fare of immortal souls, and they therefore 
in abundance. Serene aes eens en - constantly and earnestly insisted on the indis- 

Indian corn does well, and the crop is easily| siartia, the showy : Hydrangea, ae sa ‘Aatlen, pensable necessity of coming under the pow- 
made. It may be planted the first week in| These are often entwined about their trunks by those| erful and humbling influences of the light of 
March, and the cultivation completed early in| elegant creepers, the Carolina Jessamine, the Coral| Christ. Another prevalent idea was that the 
June. When the spring is favourable, it — the Decumaria Sarmentosa, the luxa-| holy scriptures were the only rule of faith 
be planted in February, and the cultivation | Tit Ga tenn one eee oot een and practice—that in them every man might 
completed in May. is a Florida hammock—the pride of Flora, and the| nd his whole duty recorded, and that he had 
Oats and rye do well, and ought to be ex-| paradise of botanists. only to turn over their inspired pages to as- 


























For “ The Friend.”’ 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT, 

One of the most important and noble testi- 
monies which the Society of Friends is called 
to proclaim to the world, is that which res- 
pects the spirituality of the gospel dispensa- 
tion and the immediate sensible influences of 
the spirit of truth, or light of Christ, on the 
soul of man; by which his conscience is en- 
lightened, his duty manifested, his sins re- 
proved, and his obedience commended. This 
was a prominent and distinguishing charac- 
teristic in the ministry and writings of the 
early Friends, and one which involved them 
in much controversy with the priests and high 
professors of that day. The prevailing error 
in Christendom was not a disbelief of the 
truth or divine origin of the holy scriptures, 
of the outward manifestation of the dear Son 
of God, of his deity, or the remission of past 
sins through his propitiatory sacrifice. Such 
heresy was scarcely known, at that period, and 
wherever it existed was viewed with abhor- 
rence by Christian denominations, and by 
Friends especially ; as is obvious from their 
prompt disownment of one or more of their 
own fraternity who had fallen into those er- 
rors, as well as by the energetic and indignant 
replies of William Penn to a Socinian oppo- 
nent. The great error which Fricnds per- 
ceived in most religious societies was an im- 
plicit reliance on the mere assent of the un- 
derstanding to those precious truths of the 
Christian faith, while the all-important work 
of regeneration, a real and thorough change 
of heart by the cleansing and sanctifying ope- 
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certain every thing necessary for him to be-| gaged in prayer, both privately and in meet-| cessary truths was not sufficient for salvation, 
lieve and perform in order to salvation.|ings held for the purpose, and increased the|and that it was only by yielding to the heart- 
Friends, ou the contrary, held that though the| strictness of their lives. Amid all this there| changing power of the Spirit, and being born 
scriptures contained many general and par-}was still something lacking—their thirsty) again from above, that they could have any 
ticular rules which were necessary for every| souls were not satiated, and they went mourn-| availing interest in those precious gospel doc- 
Christian to observe, yet that the clear under-| fully and heavily on their way. trines, or realise in their own experience the 
standing and import of their contents could) At length the day dawned—the spiritual blessed effects of the coming and sufferings 
only be truly unfolded and applied to the re-| sun arose and shed his enlivening beams upon| of the dear Son of God. 
spective states of the readers by the Holy|their souls, in which they saw clearly that} Much as they esteemed the sacred writings, 
Spirit which dictated them. Hence they de-| that which made them uneasy amid the multi-| and often as they expressed their gratitude te 
clared that the Spirit itself was the great and} tude of their religious performances was no|a merciful Providence for preserving them 
primary rule by which each individual was to} less than the spirit of truth, the comforter,} through so many dark ages and transmitting 
be governed, and that the scriptures when read| which our blessed Saviour promised to send) them to us, and ever ready as they were to ac- 
under that divine influence were a correspon-| his disciples to lead them into all truth; and| knowledge the comfort and instruction they 
dent and concurrent rule so far as they went,|that as they took heed to its motions they| derived from them through the enlightening in- 
and that one would never contradict the other. | should experience the accomplishment of those| fluences of the Spirit, still they dared not place 
But as there are many things required of the} things which they had so long and earnestly | their dependence upon them, nor make an idol 
Christian which he could never ascertain by | desired. , of the Bible, as too many did. They saw that 
reading the scriptures to be his special duty,} This was like the opening of a new dispen-|many of the high professors were building 
such as preaching the gospel, going to any|sation to them, and great was the change it|their religion on the knowledge of the scrip- 
particular place or person to warn, exhort or| made in their views and conduct. Their for-| tures, reading and studying them a great deal, 
reprove them—and various matters connected | mer activity now became a burden to them, be-| and exalting them very highly, as the rule of 
with his every day intercourse with the world| cause they saw that, being in their own wills,| faith and life ; while they were neglecting Him 
—so they maintained the necessity of a con-|it was not acceptable to God—it diverted their| of whom the scriptures testified, and were un- 
stant and humble waiting on the teaching of| attention from the gift of God in themselves,| acquainted with the saving operation of that 
the spirit of truth in the heart, that the path|and prevented them from coming to a clear| Eternal Spirit by which they were dictated. 
of duty might be clearly seen and steadily | sight and sunse of their real conditions. They} Their object in separating from those with 
pursued. could no longer preach, or pray, or sing, in| whom they had Leen connected in religious pro- 

In the truth of this doctrine, and its un-| their own time or wills, nor run to hear this or| fession, was not to add another to the various 
speakable importance to the salvation of man-|the ether minister; but were constrained to| names by which Christians were distinguished, 
kind, their own experience largely confirmed) keep in true stillness and silence, to wait in| nor to promulgate any inventions of their own 
them. Previous to their belief in and obedi-| humble dependence on the unfoldings of the| fancies, but to bear testimony to the spirituali- 
ence to it, they found no rest to their weary|spirit of truth, that they might be savingly|ty,of true religion in opposition to a dry formal 
souls. Many of them were among the most} taught the things which belonged to their soul’s| lifeless profession, and to preach that great 
serious people of the day, and highly esteemed | peace. fundamental truth which Jesus Christ and his 
in the sects to which they belonged for their} Precious indeed were the fruits which re-| apostles so abundantly enforced—* except a 
extraordinary piety and religious experience.| sulted from this lowly, waiting, inward, state of} man be born of the Spirit he cannot enter the 
They were remarkably strict in their lives,)mind. ‘They were not only given to see the| kingdom of God.” “If any man have not the 
diligent and earnest in their devotions, and|sad condition of man in the fall, and the ex-| spirit of Christ he is none of his.” “ When 
regular in complying with the ordinances and| ceeding sinfulness of sin, but they found that; He the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide 
regulations of their several societies. But} the spirit of truth could and did give them the| you into all truth.” 
notwithstanding all this they found sin was} victory over sin, and bring them up out of the| I have thought it might not be improper to 
still alive in their members; they could not) fallen estate into the glorious liberty of the| call the attention of Friends at the present day 
attain that victory over its motions which they | sons of God, and great were the joy and peace| to some of the circumstances which attended 
panted and longed for, nor that inward peace | they experienced in patiently abiding under its| the convincement of our predecessors; and 
and settlement which they believed was to be! refining baptisms. especially to the important fact that previous 
experienced. ‘They could not adopt the lan-| It is no marvel that persons who had wea-|to becoming Quakers and embracing the doc- 
guage of the apostle that “the law of the ried themselves in fruitlessly sceking the liv-|trine of the light of Christ, they bad fully tried 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus had made them}ing among the dead, whose souls had Jong} the highest profession and most strict perform- 
free from the law of sin and death ;” and were) been hungering and thirsting for the bread and| ances of religion without it, and many of them 
therefore persuaded that there must be aj) water of life, and panting and praying for the; were reckoned ornaments in the societies to 
purer and more spiritual way than they had| dawning of a clearer day, should rejoice in the| which they belonged, for the piety and con- 
yet found. fulfilment of their desires—and in feeling the! sistency of their lives. In a future communi- 

This was like the first rays of the sun} very blessedness and glory of that which God| cation I wish to make some further observa- 
struggling with the clouds and mists of the| had been pleased to confer on them, should| tions on this momentous subject. 
morning. Many strong prejudices were to be) invite and impress upon all the reception of nie 
overcome, creaturely activity stilled, and a}that which had wrought for them so happy a 
dependence on rites, observances and good| deliverance. Hence the doctrine of the light} It is one point of happiness, and perhaps 
works broken up. Long and painful was the| of Christ in the conscience as a rule and guide| the highest that we can attain to, to knowand 
conflict, and deep the exercises which many|to man, became a distinguishing feature of| be fully convinced, that at the best we are but 
passed through. But their hearts were set in| Quakerism, and formed an important part of} poorly qualified for it; and therefore must not 
good earnest to seek the Lord and his truth,| the preaching of its ministers. It lies at the| expect it in this life.. The generality of man- 
and he who regarded their sincerity and up-} very foundation of the profession, and is as Wil-| kind create to themselves a thousand needless 
rightness led them step by step as they were| liam Penn says: “the root of the goodly tree| anxieties, by a vain search afier a thing that 
able to bear it, dispelling one cloud and doubt} of doctrines that branched and sprung out from| never was, nor ever will be found upon earth: 
after another until he brought them to the/it.” For while it confirmed them in the sin-|let us then sit down contented with our lot; 



















brightness of the gospel day. cere belief of the holy scriptures and of all|and in the mean time be as happy as we can 
They frequented the preaching of those) that is there recorded-concerning the coming,|in a diligent preparation for what is to come. 
who were accounted the most spiritually| propitiatory sufferings, and death of the Lord Adam’s Private Thoughts. 


minded and faithful ministers, read the scrip-| Jesus, his resurrection, ascension and mediation aa 


tures diligently and became intimately ac-|with the Father, it gave them to see that a} We cannot love others in a right manner, 
quainted with their contents, were much en-| mere assent of the understanding to these ne-| without first loving God.—Jb. 












































































































For “ The Friend.” 

An essay in the tenth number of the 
Friendly Visitant, on the state of our Society 
compared with former days, was peculiarly 
agreeable to me. Coming from a Friend who 
I suppose is more than three score and ten 
years, and has had long and familiar acquaint- 
ance with its most eminent members, it ap- 
peared to me to be worthy of a more extensive 
diffusion. To those young and middle aged 
members who feel a deep interest in the sup- 


port of our principles and testimonies, it is/days, was often accompanied with backsliding. 


very encouraging to find their elder Friends 
able to draw such favourable conclusions re- 
specting its present state. Two points in it, 


however, deserve particular reflection. The\cline in some of our members. 


first is, that one of the greatest marks of de- 
clension is excess of business. This is the 
besetting sin of Quakers, their insatiate pur- 
suit and love of mammon, which, while it 
loads them thick with clay, brings leanness 
into the soul. Another is, the importance of 
parents “training up their children in the 
way they should go,” by instructing them in 
those doctrines of religion which require a 
change of heart and the practice of the Chris- 
tian virtues, and above all, by their own pious 
atid consistent example. When children see 
that their father has become rich, or that he 
is making the accumulation of wealth the ob- 
ject of daily desire and pursuit, that it is 
almost the engrossing topic of conversation, 
will they not be induced to think it is the 
one thing needful, in his estimation at least? 
Will not the bent of his spirit, and the sub- 
ject most frequently on his tongue, educate 
them to follow in the same path, and induce 
them to think that nothing is worthy of com- 
parison with money—especially if he is an in- 
fluential member in the Society? What will 
it avail if he should point them to the doc- 
trines of Christ, respecting self-denial and 
the strait and narrow way, if they see him 
spreading his arms far and wide to compass 
money, and encouraging his sons to do so 


too; and perhaps holding up the sentiment | subject has of late years received a new im- 


that it is not needful to keep toa small way of 
business, for a man may be as worldly minded 
in a little business as in a very extensive one. 
They may therefore as well strike out largely 
at once, get rich, and then perhaps they will 
have more time and money to do good with. 
Would such an example train up children in 
the renunciation of the world, in the love of 
humility, and in subjection to the teachings 
of the spirit of Christ in the heart? If it is 
cloaked up under a plain garb and frugal 
mode of living, would it not tend to bring 
into disrepute the profession of plainness and 
simplicity, from the apprehension that these 
are the mere prejudices of education, or the 
concomitants of a saving, hoarding disposi- 
tion? Can we expect the truth to reign in 
our religious meetings, or “ the unction which 
attends the ministry,” to continue, if we are 
worshipping golden calves and oxen, estates 
of twenty thousand to two hundred and five 
hundred thousand dollars? 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


have been looking into the subject and con-| to be lamented that any Quaker parent should 
sidering such evidences as I am acquainted) be deficient in either of those solemn and im- 
with, which have a bearing on the question.| portant duties; but it cannot be denied that 
I find that in some respects it must be ac-| this has been the case in some instances, yet 
knowledged that there are marks of declen-| there is cause of thankfulness that there are 
sion, the greatest of which probably arise) more than a few who in the morning of their 
from excess in business. days are inclined to follow the footsteps of 

Many of our business men seem to be s0)| the flock of Christ’s companions. In propor- 
deeply immersed in the congerns of this life,| tion as the present revival of concern for the 
as to obstruct their growth and usefulness in| literary and religious education of the rising 
the cause of religion. Prosperity, in ancient| generation advances, we have reason to hope, 
that a blessing will attend it, and that many 
more of our youth will come forward with full 
dedication of heart in the support of the best 
of all causes. 

In five of the yearly meetings out of ten, 
many of the members have seceded. Not- 
withstanding this, it is believed that the So- 
ciety of Friends in America has considerably 
increased in number of latter times; for al- 
though some meetings have been discontinued 
and others diminished, yet many new ones 
have grown up which I am persuaded over- 
balance that decline. 

‘The ministers, both male and female, rich 
and poor, not only exercise their gifts in 
meetings where they reside, but occasionally, 
as they ever have done, travel abroad over 
sea and Jand to promulgate the doctrines of 
the gospel, without reward except that peace 
which passeth understanding, and which is the 
result of obedience to Him who required it at 
their hands, and I can perceive no material 
difference in regard to the unction which at- 
tends their ministry, and what 1 experienced 
half a century ago, when my young heart was 
at times contrited under the preaching of that 
day. 

In silent meditation and waiting on the 
Lord in our solemn meetings as well as under 
the exercise of the ministry, ancient goodness 
is at times present to tender our hearts and to 
cheer and console the contrite ones. The 
apostles and martyrs, however, as well as our 
early Friends, doubtless experienced at times 
more abundant out-pouring of the Holy Spirit. 
But we should consider the gross darkness of 
those times, and the great opposition to the 
truths of the gospel, and of course the need 
they had of extraordinary degrees of Divine 
aid. Christians of the present day, whose 
religion has cost them less, should be grateful 
for smaller degrees of favour. Would it be 
wise in us to make such comparisons between 
the present and former days as to cast a gloom 
over our owo minds, and make the world be- 





























Americans have long experienced a state of 
prosperity, and it would not be remarkable if 
we and other professors should suffer a de- 


How well it would be for such to listen to 
the solemn warning of the Almighty, to one 
who was eager to procufe more than neces- 
sary. ‘ Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee, then whose shal] these 
things be which thou hast provided?” A 
goodly number is, however, I believe, pre- 
served in each of our meetings, as far as my 
acquaintance extends, who are preferring Je- 
rusalem to their chiefest joy. 

As plainness and moderation in all things 
tend to humble the cfeature, and prepare the 
mind to carry into effect and sustain other 
self-denying testimonies of the Society, it is 
with regret that we are under the necessity of 
acknowledging a declension from that simpli- 
city which marked earlier days. Perhaps 
some may excuse themselves for living in a 
more expensive manner and superior style 
than formerly, because they have increased 
in property. ‘Those, however, who possess 
humble, sympathetic hearts, will prefer avoid- 
ing all unnecessary show and needless ex- 
pense, in order to have the more to bestow 
on benevolent and charitable objects, as well 
as to cherish in themselves the inestimable 
Christian virtue, humility. 

The subject of education has been at ratber 
a low ebb, but this interesting and important 


pulse, so that there is a considerable increase 
in the number of schools for literary improve- 
ment of different grades, as well as for reli- 
gious instruction in the Holy Scriptures. 
The Society of Friends believe a change of 
heart indispensable, but they think there is 
much truth in the saying of the poet— 
“Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.” 
They have found that the privileges and 































restraints connected with membership have a 
salutary influence on the young, therefore 
they admit birth-right members. This may 
seem to some like opening a door for the So- 
ciety to become burdened with formal mem- 
bers. This may be expected without a godly 
care in parents to “ train up their children in 
the way they should go.” ‘They should be 
diligently and piously instructed in those 
Christian doctrines which point to a change 
of heart and to the Christian virtues. 

They should be frequently and tenderly 
encouraged to give heed to the secret moni- 
tor within their own breasts: they should be 


Being lately enquired of whether the So-|strengthened and encouraged by the consist- 


ciety of Friends are not a declining people, 1} ent example of pious parents. 


It is greatly 








lieve that we are fast declining, and that the 
high ground we have taken is untenable? 

The testimonies of the Society in favour of 
a free ministry, and against WAR, sLAVERY, 
INTEMPERANCE, OATHS, &c. are sustained, 
and some of them not only to the sacrifice of 
property, but to close confinement like crimi- 
nals in filthy prisons. ‘They still believe their 
religion worth suffering for. 

The ancient discipline of the Society is 
sustained with very little alteration from its 
commencement, and the same brotherly love 
and condescension prevail, which has for 
ages enabled the Society to determine all 
questions in relation to its concerns by ami- 
cable agreement. There is a regular and 
























cordial correspondence between all the year-| Christ and overseer of the flock, he was found 
ly meetings both in Europe and America, and| among the foremost in facing the danger and 
an entire agreement in doctrines. encouraging his brethren to stedfastness in the 
While we lament the loss.of the church in| performance of their Christian duty, and it 
the removal of many of its worthy and gifted| was not long ere he became the inmate of a jail. 
members, as well as those in younger life, it} Being peaceably met with a number of 
is cause of encouragement that they have so| Friends. at their meeting place at Pulham- 
uniformly left satisfactory evidences of their| Mary, Norfolk, while engaged in the solemn 
having ovtained the object of the saints’ faith.| act of prayer to the Most High, the chief con- 
I believe it is generally admitted by people} stable with a company of horse and foot arm- 
of information, that the Society of Friends} ed with halberts, pistols, swords, pitch-forks, 
has been useful in the world, in calling the|clubs and hedge stakes, violently rushed ia 
attention of many to several important sub-| upon them, and seizing several of the company 
jects connected with the public good. haled them before a magistrate, who next day 
It should, however, be considered, that| sent them to Norwich castle. 
those great subjects, war, slavery, and intem-| He thus speaks of their imprisonment : 
perance, which have got so much hold on the| ‘“ Persecution being then generally stirred 
public mind, are only in progress. Much re-| up against our Friends throughout the nation, 
mains to be done before a complete reforma-| most prisons were filled with them, because of 
tion will be effected. There are other sub-| their religious meetings. Many of them were 
jects of vast importance which have made| committed to Norwich castle; and their meet- 
still less advances : I will name the preaching) ings disturbed, and broken up, from one end 
of females. The Friends have long expe-|of the county to the other, and likewise in the 
rienced much consolation and benefit from a| city of Norwich ; insomuch that about thirty 
practice in agreement with Scripture declara-| were then crowded in that old nasty jail. And 
tion, “ There is neither male nor female, for| there being a hole in a corner of the castle 
‘ye are all one in Christ.” This, as well as| wall, called the vice, we [viz : George White- 
other great subjects, is evidently in progress.| head, John and Joseph Lawrence and William 
There is far less opposition to it than for-| Barber,] betook ourselves to it, to lodge in ; 
merly. ‘The celebrated John Locke justified | though a poor, narrow hole, without any chim- 
the preaching of gifted females, and so dojney in it; yet there we got up two little beds, 
many of the pious and enlightened of different} and lodged two in each. Having an old de- 
denominations in the present time. Disinte-|cayed stone arch over it, the rain came 80} the prison in Thetfurd.” 
rested and unprejudiced minds perceive that) much in upon us, that we could not well keep This teliidal ui take the calls was Gondibered 
it is more rational to believe that the apostle| it off our beds, though we set dishes or basins) oni oblieed catient the fetes wal 6 WE 
had no allusion to preaching when he en-|to keep off what we could. In the cold of of cccehe ike satiunéti | fieabil jeaitiins 
joined silence on some forward, indiscreet| winter we burnt a little charéoal in evenings,| ¢. 6 atid Chey velicaided a aes Bue th 
women, who interrupted the church with un-| which we found somewhat injurious and suf- ‘etic sufferin, sada Aa om aN 4 
reasonable questions which they had better|focating, having no vent for the smoke or lef without . + Dien iieilcaet ene rere 
ask their husbands at home, than to set Paul| steam; and in the day time, we endeavoured | , oncolation which Siger'e Sots iinladie shieie 
at variance with himself, with the Prophet/often to keep ourselves warm, by walking Upon) «13: sufferings and eaaia hens ered tte 
Joel, with the Apostle Peter, and with the) the castle hill, and under the wall, being with- | Saas fe siete aad péblen id conte of th 
evangelical deacon who allowed his four|in the liberty of the prison; and though it was} ocd shat they ‘aiaeath coalae weutien'ts eaflie 
daughters to prophecy or preach. a cold bleak place in winter, we were glad that Sb dhis Ghenead ‘treth dhe y 
On a general view of the state ef the So-| we had that benefit of the air. ; 
ciety, and its present prospects, | am less in-| “ Yet we chose this hole in the wall for our George Whitehead observes— : : 
clined to despondency than to gratitude, from|lodging, partly for the ease of our other| “ Although in the time of the said assizes at 
a full belief that it is not a forsaken Society,| Friends who were too much crowded in a bet-| Thetford, the persecuting spirit was eagerly at 
but that the great Head of the Church has|ter room below. We had many good andj Work in our adversaries, [ daily felt the Lord's 
blessed, still does bless, and is disposed in-|comfortable meetings together, without dis-| Power over all; whereby I and my fellow- 
creasingly to bless this portion of his heritage, | turbance ; several friendly persons being let) Prisoners were supported, strengthened, and 
until Christians of all denominations shall) into prison to meet with us, on first-days espe-| preserved in innocency and great peace, to the 
enjoy a free ministry, and * swords shall be|cially ; insomuch, that at that time the prison| Praise of our most gracious God. And al- 
beaten into ploughshares, and spears into| became a sanctuary to us; as prisons and. jails| though I could expect no other, but our per- 
pruning hooks, and nation no more lift up| were to many of our poor innocent suffering | Secutors would be suffered to strengthen and 
sword against nation, nor learn war any| Friends, when persecution was hot and perse-| prolong our bonds, at least against some of us, 
| 


He so far improved that at the spring assizes 
they were brought before Judges Windham 
and Hale at Thetford; the former was very 
severe in his charge to the jury, and also to 
the prisoners, but Judge Hale conducted with 
more mildness and moderation. 

‘I was called,” says Geo. Whitehead, “ four 
times into court befure the assizes were over; 
and particularly questioned, for what cause I 
came into that country from my own; to which 
I gave the judges a sober and conscientious 
account, that I was called of the Lord to 
preach repentance and to bear testimony to the 
truth, against hypocrisy, sin,.and wickedness. 

‘“‘ Being required to take the oath of alle- 
giance, I told the judges, that Christ hath com- 
manded us not to swear at all, Matt. v.; and 
his apostle James, who wel! knew the mind of 
Christ, exhorted : ‘ Above all things, my bre- 
thren, swear not, neither by heaven, neither by 
the earth, neither by any other oath; but let 
your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; lest ye 
fall into condemnation.’ James v. 12. From 
whence I inferred, if we may not swear by 
any other oath, then not by the oath of alle- 
giance. Therefore I cannot swear at all, nor 
take any oath; either that of allegiance or any 
other. ‘The judges did not dispute the point; 
but seeing that I and the rest of our Friends, 
then prisoners, were all of a mind in that case, 
that we all refused to swear, choosing rather 
to suffer for conscience, we were remanded to 




































































more.” C.  |cutors raging and roaring abroad; and we! Whom they designed to make terrifying exam- 
as praying, and praising the Lord our God, in) ples ; yet I was not at all discouraged, nor de- 

For “The Friend.” | prisons, jails, and holes. jected in spirit, under that persecution ; but 

GEORGE WHITEHEAD. ‘Our said Friends, William Barber and returned cheerfully to prison, to Norwich cas- 
(Continued from page 174.) John Lawrence, having been men of note, and| tle, and was better every way as to my health 


On the issuing of this edict a fresh storm of| captains in the Commonwealth’s day, it ap-|2nd strength, than when 1 came out’ from 
persecution burst with unprecedented violence| peared in thei great self denial and subjec-| thence, to go to the assizes at Thetford, 
on the Society. Their meetings were rudely | tion to the cross of Christ, patiently so to suf-| ‘* This was and is to me a memorable token 
assailed by the soldiery and constables, inno-| fer for his name and truth’s sake.” of the merciful providence of God; and al- 
cent men and women beaten, kicked and often} While lying in this miserable place he was though I had been very weak and sick in pri- 
seriously wounded and then dragged before a| seized with ague and fever, which reduced him} son in the said castle but a few days before, 
magistrate to be committed to a loathsome|so low that his life was despaired of by his| and rode to Thetford assizes,in a weak condi- 
prison, for no other cause than publicly meet-| friends, though his own mind seems to have|tion; yet while | was attending upon the as- 
ing together to worship Almighty God. been impressed with the belief that the Lord| sizes, | was so much recovered in my health, 

In these cruelties and abuses George White-| had further suffering and service for him in his that my ague and fever were quite removed, 
head had his share. As a faithful minister of| church, and that he should recover. and | bad not the return of one fit all the time 
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THE FRIEND. 





(en RR eR Re a 
of that imprisonment ; but was restored to| 5th month, called July, 1661, Edward Bur-| about to trample us under foot, when we are 


perfect health, which continued for several 
years after. 

“ Six of us, to whom the oath was tender- 
ed, and that were indicted, were, with some 
others, remanded to the said castle, and con- 
tinued prisoners about sixteen weeks. ‘The 
rest were released; being mostly labouring 
men, farmers, and tradesmen; our persecutors 
having picked out such whom they sent back 
to prison, as they esteemed to be the most emi- 
nent among the Quakers; as the said John 
Lawrence, Joseph Lawrence, William Barber, 
Henry Kettle, sen. and jun., John Hubbard, 
and several others, because of their love and 
kindness to their Friends, and entertaining 
meetings at their houses.” 

After about four months’ confinement they 
were discharged by the king’s proclamation, 
and thus escaped from the hands of their per- 
secutors. 

The intolerant spirit of the times, however, 
was not yet sated. The law for suppressing 
the meeting of Friends was not entirely suited 
to its unholy purposes, and finding that they 
were a people not to be subdued by such 
means, or swerved from their duty to their God 
by the fear of men, a law was proposed to the 
next session of parliament for the express pur- 
pose of putting a stop to their meetings. 

-It provided that “if five or more Quakers 
of 16 years of age or upward assembled un- 
der pretence of joining in religious worship 
not authorised by law,” or in other words not 
in the established church, the party offending 
should forfeit for the first offence not exceed- 
ing 5/. for the second 101. to be levied by dis- 
tress and sale of goods and for want of pro- 
perty, imprisonment at hard labour in the 
house of correction, three months for the first 
and six for the second offence. And for the 
third conviction they shall abjure the realm or 
be transported. 

This unrighteous law was referred by the 
house of commons to a committee which 
Friends attended on the 10th and 13th of 6th 
month, 1661.—Richard Hubberthorn and Ed- 
ward Burrough accompanied George White- 
head, and laid before the committee the peace- 
able character of the Society and its meetings, 
that their religious principles were opposed to 
all plots, conspiracies and fighting, and their 
meetings held solely for the worship of the 
Supreme Being. That to make a Jaw punish- 





|rough, Richard Hubberthorn, and myself, with 
Edward Pyott of Bristol, who had been a cap- 
tain, went to the Parliament House, and spake 
to some of the members, whom we knew were 
friendly to us, to move for our admittance to 
be heard in the house, before the bill was pass- 
ed; for which we gave them in writing, a pro- 
posal to this purpose, viz.: ‘ That we desired 
to have the liberty that criminals are allowed; 
that is, if they have any thing to say or offer 
in court, why sentence should not pass against 
them, they may be heard; so we desire that 
we may be heard what we have to say why the 
said bill ought not to pass against us.’ 

‘*‘ Whereupon a motion being made in the 
house, and leave given that we might be 
called in and heard, accordingly we were 
forthwith called in before the house of com- 
mons; there being a full house, and all in a 
quiet posture reedy to hear what we had to 
offer. 

“ As Edward Burrough began to plead in 
vindication of the Quakers’ meetings, on 
occasion of the bill before them against the 
same, some of the members said to him: ‘ You 
must direct your speech to Mr. Speaker.’ He 
told them, he would. The point he chiefly 
insisted upon was, ‘that our meetings were 
no ways to the terror of the people, as was 
suggested in the preamble of the bill; but 
peaceable, innocent meetings, only for the 
worship and service of Almighty God, and as 
we are required by the law of God, placed in 
our hearts and consciences, which they ought 
not to make any law against. No human law 
ought tu be made contrary to the law of God; 
for if they did make any such law, it would 
not be binding to us to disobey the law of 
God.’ ” 

Richard Hubberthorn spoke next, show- 
ing the groundlessness of the pretence that 
there was a danger of plots or insurrections 
being contrived in Friends’ meetings, not 
only because they were open to all, and 
held in public places, often in the fields, 
but because their principles forbid every thing 
of the sort. 

George Whitehead, who was then about 
twenty-four years of age, followed R. Hub- 
berthorn, and thus addressed the house, viz. 

“ We desire you in the fear of the Lord, to 
consider us as we are, an innocent and suffer- 
ing people, and have been so under the seve- 


ing them for such meetings would be a case of|ral governments, since we were a people ; as 


cruel persecution in violation of the great right 
of liberty of conscience, and a gross breach of 
the king’s promises respecting toleration. Af- 
ter fully exposing the cruelty, injustice, and ir- 
religion of the law, and the suffering and ruin 
it would probably bring on many innocent 
families, they concluded by committing their 
cause to the Most High, who was the refuge 
of the oppressed and the refuge of the needy 
in his distress. 

Notwithstanding this manly and sensible re- 
monstrance the committee determined to re- 
port the bill, and Friends being informed when 
it was to be read in the house found themselves 
engaged to attend and endeavour to be heard. 

George Whitehead says— 


our patience and innocency towards our per- 
secutors, in all our sufferings, have plainly 
manifested ; for both under Oliver Cromwell 
and since his days, have we endured much 
hard suffering, persecution, and imprison- 
ment, for our conscience ; and yet we have 
not rebelled, nor sought revenge against our 
persecutors; but in all our undeserved sufier- 
ings, have committed our cause to the Lord. 

‘“* And therefore what an unreasonable thing 
is it, that a law should particularly be made 
against us, when we have done nv evil, nor 
any injury against any man’s “person; nor 
could any such thing be proved against us, in 
respect to our meetings, that ever we were 
found guilty of ;.so that for you to make a 


“The day appointed, being the 19th of the |law against us, tending to our ruin, and to go| Vaughan, then a young man, appeared algo 


innocent and peaceable in the nation, and no 
matter of fact worthy of suffering proved 
against us; will neither be to the honour of 
the king, nor add any thing to your security. 

** Nay, what a hard thing is it, for you to 
make a law to add afflictions and sad suffer- 
ings upon us, when there are divers laws 
already, whereby we’ are liable to suffer, as 
those for tithes, oaths, and others; so that to 
make another law to afflict us, when nothing 
worthy of suffering is proved, seems to us 
very hard and unreasonable. 

«And moreover we have neither forfeited 
our liberties nor abused the king’s indulgence, 
in any thing acted by us. And the king having 
promised liberty to tender consciences, on 
condition they do not disturb the peace of the 
kingdom, and we not having forfeited our in- 
terest therein, therefore ought not to be hin- 
dered of our liberty, in matters of worship and 
conscience towards God. We can prove that 
our practice of assembling ourselves together, 
and our principles also, are grounded upon 
the righteous law of God, and agreeable to 
Christ’s doctrine; and we are willing to vindi- 
cate and demonstrate them, according to truth,’ 
if we might have liberty here; and that for 
the satisfaction of such as oppose or scruple 
them. 

“In the fear of the Lord consider what you 
are doing, and seek not farther to add afflic- 
tion to us, lest you oppress the innacent. 
However, if we suffer, we shall commit our 
cause to the Lord our God, who will, no 
doubt, plead it against our oppressors.” 

Edward Pyott was also permitted to speak 
on the occasion, which he did briefly, but ina 
very solemn and weighty manner, pressing on 
them that great rule laid down by our blessed 
Saviour, ‘* Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” 

G. Whitehead proceeds: — 

‘* We appeared and declared what was upon 
our minds, in great simplicity and sincerity ; 
and the Lord’s power and presence was with 
us, and helped us in our endeavours; and I 
saw clearly, that what we declared innocently 
to them, had some effect upon and reached 
the consciences of divers of the members, 
who appeared serious and also sober in their 
carriage toward us. For J afterward had inti- 
mation, that some of the members did confess, 
that what we had declared was very reason- 
able; and if they had feared God or regarded 
his counsel, and suffered him to rule among 
them, they would not have made that act 
against us. 

“‘ But we had only a very few in that parlia- 
ment, who appeared openly to be our friends; 
or friends for liberty to tender consciences in 
those days; namely, Edmund Waller, sen. esq. 
who was termed, Wit Waller; he was princi- 
pled against persecution, and for liberty of 
conscience, and always kind to us; and one 
Michael Mallett, esq..who afterward was con- 
vinced of the truth ; and frequented our meet- 
ings even in suffering times, when our meet- 
ings were kept out of doors in the streets, in 
Westminster and London. And Sir John 








truth, and went to our meetings when we 
were persecuted upon the conventicle act, 
and was imprisoned in Newgate with our 
Friends, for a little time, being taken at a 
meeting at Mile-end. He continued after- 
ward among our Friends, and visited us in 
prison; and though at length some of his re- 
lations drew him aside, to his great prejudice, 
yet he retained a kindness even when he 
came to be Earl of Carbery; and continued 
friendly to us, when he was an old man and 
until his latter end; not wholly forgetting 
what conviction and knowledge of the truth 
he received when among us. 

“ There were also some few more of the 
members of that parliament friendly toward 
us at that time, when we appeared before 
them. Howbeit the majority being resolved 
and bent’to persecution, they passed the said 
bill into an act; upon which great persecu- 
tion and imprisonments followed.”’ 

Neal, in his history of the Puritans, speak- 
ing of this circumstance, says: “ Among 
others who were obnoxious to the ministry 
were Quakers, who having declared openly 
the unlawfulness of making use of carnal 
weapons even in self defence, had the courage 
to petition the house of lords for a toleration 
of their religion, and for a dispensation from 
taking the oaths which they held unlawful, 
not from any disaffection to the government 
or a belief that they were less obliged by an 
affirmation, but from a persuasion that all 
oaths were unlawful ; and that swearing upon 
the most solemn occasions was forbidden in 
the New Testament. The lords in a com- 
mittee rejected their petition, and instead of 
granting them relief passed an act, which had 
a dreadful influence upon that people, though 
it was notorious they were far from sedition 
or disaffection to the government.” After 
mentioning the suffering state of the Quakers 
at this time, he truly adds: “ But this was 
but the beginning of sorrows.” 


’ Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend." 
Fragments from an unpublished work, by 
Mary Jane Graham. 


“Tt has been too much the practice with a 
well-meaning but injudicious portion of the re- 
ligious world, to decry human learning, as if 
it were a thing absolutely unchristian and per- 
nicious. ‘They attack it in the gross, and ap- 
ply to it all that the scripture has said concern- 
ing ‘ the wisdom of this world.” They appear 
to forget that these censures apply not to the 
use, but to the abuse, of human learning. 
Those who ‘ lean to their own understanding,’ 
who are ‘ wise in their own conceits,’ who set 
human wisdom in the place of the Holy Ghost’s 


teaching—these are the wise and le:rned, of|nor despise it. 





to abandon it, or greatly to slacken his efforts 
in the attainment of it, and so to shut himsel 
out from a wide field of future usefulness.”; 
Upon the lawfulness of study she draws 
the line with great precision, and Christian 
simplicity. ‘ Does thetime,” she asks, ‘ you 
now devote to study, break in upon any known 
and immediate call of duty? If it does, your 
way is clearly pointed out. No prospect of 
ulure good can justify you in the neglect of 
present duty. Your studies must, according 
to circumstances, be wholly abandoned, or laid 
aside, till you can resume them without feeling 
that conscience is drawing you another way. 
“If you simply attend to your duty, and re- 
solutely forego the most beloved pursuits the 
moment they come in competition with it, there 
is no fear that you should lose any thing by 
such conduct. He who made and preserves 
your intellectual faculties, can surely enable 
them to retain any thing that will be really use- 
ful to you. Your small stock of knowledge 
will, with his blessing, carry you further than 
the acquisition of the whole circle of human 
science could do without it. We may affirm 
of intellectual gains, no less than of those which 
are gross and tangible, that ‘a little that a 













many wicked.’ 

“No fancied dread of the snares and temp- 
tations attendant upon human learning ought 
to deter you from the pursuit of it.’-—* God has 
made nothing in vain. He has given us no- 
thing, which we may not use to hisglory. This 
we admit in reference to every minor blessing, 
with which his bounty has enriched us. We 
acknowledge that our bealth, time, riches, in- 
fluence, are all entrusted to us for God's ser- 
vice, and capable of being used to his glory. 
But do not they make a strange exception to 
this general admission, who so roundly assert 
the utter inefficiency of human reasoning, and 
of human learning? If so many things, which 
we possess in common with unbelievers, may 
yet be legitimately improved to the glory of God, 
why is the understanding to be excepted ? 
Why must that best and fairest of God’s com- 
mon gifts be suffered to lie waste, only because 
it isa common one? None can deprecate 
more earnestly than I do, the idea, that the 
unassisted light of human reason can ever make 
us wise unto salvation. But shall we therefore 
say, that the reason takes no part whatever in 
our reception of truth? Remember that He 
who gives you spiritual teaching is the very 
same who gave you this human understanding. 
He gave you not the former to supersede and 
overpower, but to guide and enlighten the 
latter. Both are alike his gifts; and though 
the one is inferior to the other, and useless 
without its aid, yet we must neither neglect 
Nothing that He gives can be 


whom the scripture affirms, that the things of| worthless. So much for reason, and as for 


the kingdom are hid from their eyes. But the 
description was never meant for the discour- 
agement of those who pursue human study in 
a simple, child-like dependence upon God. 
“It sometimes happens, that the young cofi- 
vert, full of religious zeal, and possessed with 
some vague and ill-defined notions of the worth- 
less, ensnaring nature of human learning, is 





those parts of human learning which contri- 
bute to strengthen and improve this faculty, 
they also are given by God; means which he 
has adapted to the fulfilment of no ignoble 
purpose. We are just as much bound to use 
those instruments which Providence has placed 
within our reach for the cultivation of our un- 
derstandings, as we are bound to attend to the 

























for us; and afterward was convinced of the| led by a mistaken sense of duty either entirely 


culture of our fields, Nay, unless we deny 
that our minds are better things than our 
fields, we are more called upon to encourage 
the growth of the former than of the latter. If 
God has given you superior faculties, and the 
means of improving them, there cannot be a 
more manifest token that he intends they 
should be improved. The parable of the ta- 
lents is never more fairly exemplified than 
when, in the way of duty, we go and trade 
with the natural abilities which our Divine 
Master has distributed to us, till we can bring 
them back to Him with the grateful acknow- 
ledgment, ‘ Lord, thy pound hath gained ten 
pounds.’ If then you are possessed of superior 
powers of mind, remember, that the source 
from whence they emanate is divine. Esteem 
the gift very highly for the giver’s sake; and 
seek to bring it to that perfection, of which 
He has made it susceptible. Use your talents, 
as nut abusing them, keep them in the subor- 
dinate, dependent station which they are in- 
tended to occupy. Expect not from them more 
than they are capable of performing. But ex- 
pect something from them. Cannot you find 
any use forthem? ‘Take then to God. He 
has large fields for their employment.” 

* The most brilliant fancy, the profoundest 


righteous man hath is better than the riches of| judgment, the clearest understanding, the 


most extensive learning, are, in themselves, 
less than nothing. But entreat the blessing of 
God upon them, and you shall find they will be 
worth just so much as He pleases. ‘The infi- 
del exerts the whole force of his understanding, 
blinded as itis by the god of this world, in op- 
| posing the doctrine of the cross. Let yours, 
| illumined by a beam from the Fountain of Light, 
be no less unequivocally devoted to the service 
of the cross. Think not the time lost that you 
spend in study, if you are studying in and for 
'God. Do not say, ‘I will lay aside the vanity 
of human learning, and trust only to the divine 
teaching for powers of sound argument, and 
appropriate expression.’ You might, with _ 
equal justice say, ‘I will abandon the super- 
fluous toil of ploughing my lands, and confide 
in Providence for a plentiful crop.’ It is true 
in both these cases that the increase cometh 
from God only ; but it is no less true, that He 
will have the planting and the watering to be 
ours. God will not help you, if you refuse to 
help yourself. ‘The trust of the slothful is an 
impious and foolhardy trust. His mind, like 
his vineyard, shall be grown over with weeds.” 

** In intellectual, as well as in spiritual gifts, 
the Spirit divideth unto every man severally as 
he will.” “And if meaner talents come di- 
rectly from him, how much more the nobler 
properties of the understanding! I am sure 
He does not bestow them for nothing. Why 
fold that napkin around them? It is your 
Lord’s treasure. What possible right have 
you to ‘bury it in the earth?” Do what you 
will with your own, if indeed you can find any 
thing which is your own. But beware how 
youtrifle with what is his. He is coming, and 
will expect to ‘ receive it with usury.’ ” 

“ Shall * the Lord’s freeman’ take no pains 
to improve his talents in his Redeemer’s 
cause? Shall no good be done with them, 
now that they are Christ’s? It is in truth a 
strange doctrine, that they must lie dormant, 
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because Satan has no longer any claim upon 
their exertion.’ ‘Why is it, that we have 
such a dread of calling in the aid of our rea- 
soning powers’? Is it not, because we look 
upon reason as something of our own? If 
we reason in faith, is it not the Spirit of our 
Father speaking within us, just as much as in 
any other mode of addressing the unconverted ? 
If we employ human means only so far as we 
have the warrant of scripture, of past expe- 
rience, and of present providences ; if we cul- 
tivate our faculties in the humblest andsimplest 
dependence upon God ; surely this is neither 
making flesh our arm, nor “ leaning to our 
own understanding.” 

* We ‘are fearfully and wonderfully made.’ 
But our intellectual faculties are the surpass- 
ing wonder, the crowning excellence of God’s 
creation. ‘The countless worlds that are scat- 
tered over the infinity of space declare the 
glory of God. ‘The magnificence which crea- 
ted, the strength which upholds, the wisdom 
which governs the mighty system, afford inex- 
haustible matter of wonder. and adoration. 
But the intellect which is able to reflect upon 
all this, is something far more admirable, in 
which the glory of God is more greatly con- 
spicuous, The original formation of reason 
is not, however, more wonderful, than the im- 
provement of which it is capable. A manofa 
highly cultivated understanding appears alto- 
gether a being of a different order from one 
wholly destitute of the advantages of educa- 
tion. Reason, as it is the noblest of our fa- 
culties, so it is the most capable of being con- 
ducted to a high degree of perfection. And 
God is glorified in the perfection of his works.” 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
THE KING OF OUDE. 


In the last number of “ The Friend,” ap- 
peared an interesting account of the capital 
of the King of Oude, and of the pomp and 
magnificence of the monarch. Your readers 
will, probably, receive gratification of a higher 
description in learning that there is a prospect 
of the introduction of education and its at- 
tendant blessings into that kingdom, and that 
the present king devotes his attention to 
more important subjects than the vain parade 
of his riches and rank. My information is 
obtained from the following articles in the 
last two numbers of the Sunday School Jour- 
nal, and published by the American Sunday 
School Union. 


Books 1n Lucknow,—We have received from J.C. 
Lowrie, (under date of Cawnpore, Oct. 13, 1834,) an 
order for two complete sets of our publications, in- 
cluding maps, cards, &c. for a gentleman in Lucknow, 
an ancient city, 650 mies northwest of Calcutta. It 
is the capital of Oude. Mr. Lowr‘e says, “ It is one 
of the interesting evidences of good to the heathen 
and Mohammedan nations, that these books are going 
to the court of the King of Oude. Dr. 8. is influenced, 
in ordering these books, by a wish to do good to a class 
who come within the circle of your benevolent opera- 
tions in connection with the English military at 
Lucknow, and natives who are learning to read the 
English language.” 

An Inv1an Boox.—One of the letters from India 
published in our last, mentioned that a set of our 
publications was to be sent to Lucknow, the capital 
of the King of Oude. We notice in the Calcutta Ob- 
server a review of a volume published at Lucknow, 
with this title— 





















as well as Musulmans. 


THE FRIEND. 


“ A Collection of Moral Precepts and Reflections, 
gathered from various sources, in 
dustan, for the instruction of 
majesty the King of Oude’s lit 
; work is in two volumes of nearly 200 pages 
each. The reviewer thinks it “ bids fair to become a 
standard book im the education of Indian youth.” The 
selection embraces not only the best moral sentiments 
drawn from standard English writers, but from the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 
commends itself to the native taste by interspersing 
comparisons and proverbs froin their own books—for 
example: 


“ The 


ographie press.” 


” 


7” 








GOD’S COVENANT UNCHANGEABLE. 






Supreme of beings, with delight 

Our eyes survey yon heavenly sight: 
And trace, with admiration sweet, 
The beaming splendours of thy feet. 
Jasper and sapphires strive in vain 
To paint the glories of thy train; 
Thy robes all stream eternal light, 
Too powerful for a cherub’s sight. 


Yet round thy throne the rainbow shines: 
Fair emblem of thy kind designs ; 

Bright pledge, that speaks thy covenant sure 
Long as thy kingdom shall endure. 


No more shall deluges of woe 
Thy new-created world o’erflow ; 

* Jesus, our sun, his beams displays, 
And gilds the clouds with beauteous rays. 
No gems so bright, no forms so fair ; 
Mercy and truth still triumph there ; 
Thy saints shall bless the peaceful sign 
When stars and suns forget to shine. 
E’en here, while storms and gloomy shade, 
And horrors all the scene o’erspread, 
Faith views the throne with piercing eye— 


Exults the rainbow still is nigh. — ridge. 





lish and Hin- 
a rinted at his 


It also 


good man forgives injuries, even as the san- 
dal tree sheds its odours on the man who cuts it 
down. 
* As the blade of wheat, whilst ungrown and empty, 
holds itself proudly up, but so soon as the ear is filled 
with grain bends humbly down; so are real wisdom 
and worth modest and unassuming, whilst ignorance 
and folly are proud and presumptuous.” 

The reviewer closes the article with the following 
reflections on the appearance of this work : 

“ We cannot conclude without remarking, that there 
is something connected with the appearance of this 
book calculated to awaken pleasing reflections for the 
present, and delightful anticipations for the future. 
Considering the circumstances in which it has been 
issued into the world, its appearance may well be re- 
garded as one of ‘the signs of the times.’ 
change has cume over the minds of the Moslem con- 
querors! Think of the time when, in the genuine spi- 
rit of the Koran, which, by professing to embrace all 
useful knowledge, chains the intellect, and fetters free 
enquiry, a Mohammedan warrior at the head of his 
victorious hordes, commanded a library stored with 
the richest literary treasures to be burned:—‘ If it 
contain any thing,’ said he, ‘ contrary to the Koran, 
it ought to be destroyed, for it will propagate false. 
hood: if not, it is unnecessary, for we already have it 
in the best form in the Koran.’ 
the truly liberal conduct of his majesty, the King of 
Audh, the most powerful Musulman prince in India. 
For the acquirement of other knowledge besides what 
the Koran contains, he has established an English 
school at his capital, for the instruction of Christian 
and Hindu youth, as well as Musulmans. For the 
dissemination of other knowledge besides what the 
Koran contains, he has set up a lithographic press, 
for the printing of works that may benefit Christians 
The book befere us is a 
monument of the twofold liberality of his majesty the 
King of Audh. From the predominance of Bible ex- 
tracts, it may well be called ‘a work on Christian 
Ethics.” A work on Christian Ethics, printed at the 
expense, and published under the patronage, of the 
greatest Musulman prince in Hindustan! Verily, we 
repeat it, this does look like one of ‘ the signs of the 
times. 


What a 


Contrast this with 



















































THE FRIEND. 
THIRD MONTH, 21, 1835. - 


re ern ae ae en a 
The annual meeting of the contributors to 
the Asylum for the relief of persons deprived 
of the use of their reason, was held at the 
committee room, Mulberry st. meeting, house, 
the 18th inst. The minutes of the Board of 
Managers, and a condensed report of their pro- 
ceedings for (se past year, including a state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures, were read, 
exhibiting an encouraging state of che institu- 
tion, and among other matters, an outline of 
certain additional improvements calculated to 
promote the comfort and the health of the pa- 
tients. In a subsequent number we shall pro- 
bably be able to furnish a fuller account. 

The following are the officers chosen for the 
ensuing year. 

Treasurer—Isaiah Hacker. 

Clerk—Joseph Snowden. 

Managers—Timothy Paxson, Charles Allen, 
Joseph R. Jenks, William Burrough, Joel 
Woolman, George R. Smith, Isaiah Hacker, 
William Hillis, Stacy Cooke, Thomas Bacon, 
Edward Yarnall,-Edward B. Garrigues, John 
G. Hoskins, John Richardson, Samuel B. Mor. 
ris, Joseph Snowden, Thomas Wood, Lindzey 
Nicholson. 

The committee appointed to superintend 
the boarding school at West-town, will meet 
there on fourth day, the Ist of next month, 
at 9 o'clock, a. M. 

Tuomas Kiuper, Clerk. 

3d mo. 21st, 1835. 


From Antigua-——Captain Ellis, at Wilming- 
ton, N. C. from Antigua, reports, that those 
planters who employ the negroes by the job 
are doing well with them, while those who 
employ them by the day, complain very much. 
The crop of sugar will be one-third less than 
was anticpated three or four months ago, ow- 
ing to the dry weather. The slaves are very 
peaceable at Antigua, while at St. Kitts some 
severity has been required. : 

























Agent Appointed.—John Winslow, Port- 
land, Maine. 

























Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting at Vermillion, Illinois, 
onthe 8th of the Ist mo. last, Wintiam B. Smrra, to 
Eprrna, daughter of John Lawrence. 

























Diep, in this city on the 4th instant, Janez Tyomson, 
in the 75th year of her age. We lave the consoling 
hope that she has exchanged the trials and afflictions 
of this probationary state, for one of peace and hap- 
piness forever. 
on the 12th inst. Janz Hompnrevs, of this 
city, a member of our Society, aged 76 years. 
on the 28th of the 10th mo. 1834, Resroca 
Branson, wife of Jacob Branson, of Flushing, Ohio, 
in the 63d year of her age—having acceptably filled 
the station of an elder in the Society of Friends for se- 
veral years, 

Departed this life on First-day, the 15th inst. after 
a lingering pulmonary disease, Joseru Jones, in the 
65th year of his age—a member of Germantown par- 
ticular and Frankford monthly meeting. He was an 
eider and useful member of the Society of Friends, to 
whose principles he was ever firmly attached. 
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